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Rumours have lately been abroad that a new coalition was forming for the 
regeneration of an English Opera at the Lyceum, and our hopes and wishes have 
been proportionately on the qui vive—but the anxious expectation is, for the 
present, sent to sleep, by the re-opening of the theatre by a company of come- 
dians, whose pertinacious adherence to their depressed cause, after two or three 
profitless struggles in previous seasons, forms an enviable contrast to the con 
duct of their musical brethren of the late disjointed company. As fellow-artists, 
manfully fighting their own battle in the very teeth of adversity, they have our 
sympathy, and they may justly claim the Public’s support—if there be any Free - 
masonry in Art, they will, assuredly, not want encouragement from, at least, 
one portion of the people of London. 

In the meantime, we are assured that a new enterprise is organizing for the 
establishment of a School and Theatre for the national musical drama; and, for 
ourselves as interested hopers, we cannot regret that the scheme has been 
delayed ; since opportunity is thus afforded to obviate one of the mistakes of 
Mr. Balfe’s experiment—the want of mature preparation. We believe it is now 
intended to defer the project till the winter season, which is certainly a wise 
resolve, seeing that the rail and the steam are so opportune for the withdrawal of 
London out of ‘its own smoke during these fine sunny days and evenings, and 
that man’s natural yearning towards the green fields and clear atmosphere, sets 
at nought all metropolitan attractions, save politics, and evening breakfasts, and 
Italian operas, and such like monstrosities. 

We trust that the intervening months will be occupied by our new projectors 
in consolidating their plans and harmonizing the interests and inclinations of all 
parties concerned into one healthful and endurable body. We are informed that 
a Society is in progress to embrace, not only a knot of principal singers, but a 
large number of choral and instrumental professors, and not merely one, but 
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several composers. This is as it should be; when common cause is to be made, 
and mutual benefit procured, the distinctions of rank do but cripple the proceed- 
ings and shake the needful oneness of the operation; in the storm-tossed vessel, 
every man is an essential at his post, and the captain is but a man at the pumps 
—the four wheels of a coach, though of unequal radii, support alike the burthen 
—moreover, the smaller wheels do twice the duty of their larger brethren, a 
lesson or example never to be lost sight of in communities of artists, and which 
might be serviceable in loftier and more potential quarters. 

We trust, from this arrangement, that our new opera scheme may not rest 
upon the game of chance success of one work, but that two pieces at least will 
be duly rehearsed and prepared for representation; and even a third, or a revived 
opera, so far in readiness as to prevent the possibility of wearing out the public 
taste either by failure or want of variety; and as we have now good time before 
us, we earnestly recommend that attention to the perfect and well-considered pro- 
duction of all that is undertaken, the evident want of which has, more or less, 
marred every musical attempt hitherto made in this country. Let us look to our 
Paris neighbours, who think months too short a probation for the due bringing 
forth of an opera, and let us be consoled when we perceive that their works, thus 
once produced, find a home even in the land of better music. 

We shall, on some proximate occasion, lay before our readers the digested 
results of the ambitious parents of this undertaking ; and we desire them to rely 
on the utmost of our humble endeavours in support and promulgation of their 
cause, which we feel to be equally that of the whole native profession and our 
own. 








THE LIFE OF A COMPOSER, AN ARABESQUE. 


BY CARL MARIA VON WEBER. 
(Continued from page 358.) 


Enter Harlequin with a Spring. 


Come, turn, and turn about, is but fair play. —— 
Most honoured Sirs, I’ve too a word to say, 
With your permission ; and my theme shall be 
This same grand opera, we’re about to see. 
What do we find, if we the thing dissect, 
But an eternal straining at effect ? 
The singer, not content her part to do, 
Will of the orchestra form a portion too ; 
On throat, not soul, she places her reliance, 
And sets both flute and oboe at defiance. 
The dying hero trills his life away ; 
As to the sense and spirit of the play, 
The fool has all the wisest things to say. 
The fierce orchestra raves and tears like mad, 
No moment’s pause, no respite to be had ; 
Then there’s thrown in a make-weight concertino, 
With solos by the primo violino. 
Nay, growing jealous of the poor ballet, 
The very dancers are called into play, 
And many a cadence, fancifully set 
Spins to a wonder in a pirouette. 

And should the good director think that still 
The petted public have not had their fill 
Of strong effects; what then? he has at hand 
A thousand more he can at once command ; 
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A stud of horses, or a dancing bear, 

Or a young elephant train’d up with care ; 

These and a thousand other beasts may follow, 

As many as the public taste can swallow ; 

For ’tis the golden maxim of the day, 

“‘ Attract and profit, never mind what way.” 
Silence is all we dread: we ask no more 

Than that the public talk the subject o’er ; 

That while their coffee lady-critics sip, 

This singer’s praise should hang upon their lip, 

That dancer’s skill; and that, despairing not, 

They strive to thread our opera’s mazy plot. 

A little mystery pleases; ’tis not good 

That things too readily be understood ; 

If people wish such puzzles to explain 

Let them return and see the piece again. 









































He made his exit with a low bow, and immediately the Grand Italian Opera 
made her appearance. She was a tall, lanky figure, with features devoid of all 
character, and which, whether as Celadon, Paladin, or Harridan, was always 
one and the same. Indeed, the oniy characteristic trait of her face, was 
softness and effeminancy. She drew after her a thin train, the colour of which 
was, in fact, no colour at all, and which, as she moved along, glittered with a pro- 
fusion of spangles. The whole of her dress was overloaded with paste ornaments 
and imitation stones, which served to attract the public gaze. On her appear- 
ance, a noise was made in the orchestra,—merely for the purpose of procuring 
silence: this, in Italy, is termed an overture.——But hark! she begins to sing. 





RECITATIVO. 


ARIA. 
O! non pianger 
Mio bene—— 
Ti lascio. .. 
Idol mio. ..... ! 
+++. exprime! 
Mere vetor Oime! 
ALLEGRO. 
Gia la tromba suona..... ! 
«Ue. ie - Evviva! 
COLLA PARTE. 
Per te morir io voglio.... ! 
ee es erates « eee 


PIU STRETTO. 


(On the ¢@ a trill of a dozen bars, with a cadence from A natural below, to D 
flat above; the public applaud most furiously.) 


DUETTO. 
ANDANTE AMOROSO. 
Prima Donna. Ah! 
Basse Cantante. O! 
(A Due). Sorte amara ! 


(On the amara a series of arpeggio passages, sweetly modulated, first, to the 
extremes of the two voices, and then back till they meet in unison; then a ¢urn, 
and a slide into sixths). 


caro! 
cara ! 











ALLEGRO CON FUOCO. 
O barbaro——o 
Tormento——o——o——-o ——- 0 ! 
Mies @ 06 als oe COe oe Oks ae 





o—o! 
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(Nobody notices this passage till one of the cegnoscenti vociferates “ Bravi /— 
Bravi /’’ when, instantly, the whole audience are roused into a fortissimo enthu- 
siasm, and the coda is lost amidst the half delirious shouts of a thousand voices. 






Harlequin again came forward quite enraptured, and addressed the public :— 


Yes, Melody will ever bear the bell ! 
By that alone true genius we tell. 
By her own native beauty she is sure 
Thro’ every change of fashion to endure ; 
Hence every tailor, every stable-boy, 
Her worth can value, and her charms enjoy ; 
Hence airs, duets, terzetts, of every kind, 
So seize the ear, and fascinate the mind, 
That at each corner, and in every street, 
Old favourites are sure our ears to greet. 
And oh! how vast her magic, when we find 
In the grand opera these charms combined, 
Ah when the heroes sing, and singing die, 
Who does not long to share their destiny ! 
As to our German opera—if, forsooth, 
I am permitted to speak out the truth,— 
Our cold composers too much learning boast, 
And while they calculate, all beauty’s lost. 
Their dreaded idol is the singers throat, 
To that they offer incense ; every note, 
Each nicely weighed and calculated tone, 
Is sacrificed to that, and that alone. 
Nor is this all—but you’ll excuse my naming 
A hundred other faults there’s cause for blaming. 
The Opera before you seeks to please 
On broader, nobler principles than these. 
For instance—as the piece was first design’d, 
The best air to the Hero was assign’d ; 
But the proud Prima Donna waxing jealous 
At such a preference given to the fellows, 
In furious mood arose, and flatly swore, 
That if she sang not that, she’d sing no more. 
And what does the composer ?—bows assent, 
Adapts the air, and Madame is content. 
Nay, should the very air the Basso tries 
Please the fair dame, she pounces on the prize ; 
Yet, after all, what more does she require 
Than that the piece be raised just five notes higher ? 
Does the composer make a needless brawl, 
And by his obstinacy ruin all ? 
He’s no such fool—but gladly changes key, 
Time, accent, all—to please the reigning she ! 
The town applauds—why not? Such transpositions, 
Are far beneath its critical suspicions ? 
Yes, my good Sirs, the main, the only thing, 
An audience asks is—does the music sing ? 
If it sing well, what matter where it go, 
Whether to G in alt, or D below; 
Or who the singer, Titus’ self, or Nero, 
Nay, whether man or brute, a bear, or hero, 
If it but sing, and singing please the ear? 
This is the truth, Sirs, nought on earth more clear. 
Say what you will of science or of art, 
The ear, the ear’s the passage to the heart. 
Thence I proclaim it, as I say farewell, 
The Italian Opera still shall bear the bell ! 
This is my creed from which I ne’er shall sever, 
Viva! the Italian Opera for ever ! 
It is with me the prophets and the law, 
I care not for aught else a single straw. 
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He makes his exit, and the Grand French Opera appears in the person of a 
Parisian dame of high birth. She wears the buskin, and treads with easy dignity, 
though somewhat incommoded by her Grecian drapery. 

She is constantly surrounded by the Corps de Ballet, while a number of 
mythological beings are seen in the back ground. The action lies between twelve 
and one at noon. 


ACT I. 
La Princesse. Cher Prince, ou nous unit. 
| Le Prince. J’en suis ravi, Princess. 
Peuple, chantez, dansez, montrez votre allegresse. 
Choeur. 
Chantons, dansons, montrons notre allegresse. 
[End of the First Act.] 
ACT Il, 


La Princesse. Amour! 


[4 warlike tumult is heard. She swoons. The Prince appears surrounded by his foes, 
and fighting with desperation. He is mortally wounded, 


La Prine. Cher Prince ! 
Le Pr. Helas ! 
LaPrine. Quoi ? 
Le Pr. Jexpire ! 
La Prine, O malheur ! 
Peuple, chantez, dansez, montrez votre douleur. 


Cheur. 
Chantons, dansons, montrons notre douleur. 
[A March closes the Second Act.] 


ACT Ill. 
(Pallas appears in the Clouds. ) 
Pal. Pallas te rend le jour. 
La Prine, Ah, quel moment! 
Le Pr. Ou suis-je ? 
Peuple, chantez, dansez, celebrez ce prodige ! 
Cheur, 


Dansons, chantons, celebrons ce prodige. 
_ Tableau—End of Act the Third. 
(To be continued.) 





M. CHOPIN THE PIANISTE. 
By M. Liszt. 


(Translated from the ‘‘ Gazette Musicale.’’) 
*," We have been favoured with the following by a correspondent, and we gladly lay 
it before our readers as an honourable testimony of the author’s liberal feeling towards a 
brother artist. —Ep. M. W. 


Cuortn, who came to France about ten years ago, among the crowd of 
pianists who, at that time, flocked from all parts, did not strive to obtain the 
first or the second place. He seldom performed in public ; the eminently poeti- 
cal nature of his talent did not lead him that way. Like those flowers, which 
open not their odoriferous chalices till evening, Chopin required an atmosphere 
of peace and retirement to enable him to pour forth freely the treasures of melody 
from within him. Music was his language ; a divine language in which he ex- 
pressed a whole race of feelings intelligible only to the few. Like that other 
great poet Mickiewicz, his fellow-countryman and friend, his country’s muse 
directed his song, and the cries of Poland lent to his accents, a kind of mystic 
poesy, which, to those who have felt truly, can be compared to nothing in this 
world. If less eclat be attached to his name, if a less luminous aureola encircle 
his brow, it is not for want of an equal energy of thought, an equal profundity 
of sentiment to that of the illustrious author of ‘ Konrad Walleurod” and “ The 
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Pilgrims ;” but Chopin’s means of expression were more confined; his instru- 
ment too imperfect; he could not, with the simple aid of a pianoforte, reveal 
himself entire. This consciousness, added to a continued suffering, a repugnance 
from mixing with the world, in short, an entire individuality in the highest de- 
gree attractive and engaging, kept him aloof; and, it was rarely, and at very 
distant intervals that Chopin appeared in public; but that which for any other 
would have been the certain cause of oblivion and obscurity, was for him, pre- 
cisely what raised his reputation above the caprices of fashion, jealousy and in- 
justice. 

Chopin apart from that tumultuous excitement which, for several years past, 
has thrown into continual contention the pianists from all parts of Europe, has 
remained constantly surrounded by enthusiastic pupils, and zealous friends, who, 
while securing him from injurious struggles, and painful collisions, have every 
where circulated his works, and with them, their admiration of his genius, and 
respect for his name. Thus has this refined celebrity, admirably aristocratic, 
remained untainted by any attack, and the closed mouth of the critic has thrown 
around it a hallowedness, as though posterity had already pronounced its judg- 
ment 

I am not going to undertake here a detailed analysis of the compositions of 
Chopin. Without an unnatural struggle after originality, he is Himself, both in 
style and conception ; he has arrayed new thoughts in novel forms. The wild 
abruptness belonging to his country, has revealed itself in bold discords, in sin- 
gular harmonies ; while the tenderness and grace peculiar to himself betray 
themselves in a thousand fanciful ornaments and elegant traits. 

Chopin’s preludes are compositions of an order entirely apart : they are not 
merely, as the title would indicate, introductions to other morceaur—they are 
preludes instinct with poesy, analogous to those of another great contemporary 
poet, who cradles the soul in golden dreams, and elevates it to the regions of the 
ideal. Admirable for their variety, the labour and learning with which they 
abound are appreciable only by the aid of a scrupulous examination ; everything 
seems fresh, elastic, created at the impulse of the moment, abounding with that 
freedom of expression which is characteristic of works of genius. 

What can we say of the Mazurkas, those brief chef d’ceuvres, so capricious and 
yet so finished. ‘‘ A faultless sonnet is alone equal to a long poem,” said one, 
who was the highest authority in the golden days of French literature; we feel 
much inclined to apply to the Mazurkas the exaggeration even of this axiom, and 
say, that, to us at least, many of them are well worth very long operas. 

The celebrity, or the success, which crown talent and genius, are partly the 
result of favourable circumstances. Lasting fame, it is true, is seldom unmerited. 
Nevertheless, as a just judgment is perhaps the rarest quality of the human mind, 
the celebrity of some artists remains in the back-ground, while that of others is 
far beyond their deserts. It has been remarked, that in the regular tides there 
is always a tenth wave, more powerful than the others ; so in the tide of worldly 
affairs, there are certain men who are carried along by this tenth wave of fortune, 
and who go much higher and much further than others, their equals, or perhaps 
superiors. The genius of Chopin has received no assistance from these particular 
contingencies ; his success, though very great, is far behind his just pretensions ; 
yet none can honestly say, Chopin has no need of envy. The noblest and most 
legitimate satisfaction an artist can receive, is not to feel himself above his renown, 
superior even to his success, greater even than his glory. 
; F. LISZT. 





MODERN GREEK MUSIC. 


Tue whining lyre, and the jingling tamboura, the shrill pipe and the heavy 
drum, and even the unharmonious Sclavonian monochord, have the strongest 
effects upon the quick feelings of the modern Greeks. 

A Greek can seldom sing without dancing at the same time; and the rest of 
the company present can never resist the temptation of joining the party, as if 
actuated by a natural impulse ; and when they all sing together the din is really 

















horrible ; this may be ranked among the petty vexations of travelling in Greece, as 
well as the songs and music with which the traveller is complimented, to the 
great offence of his ears and nerves! For, although at first this excites laughter, 
yet when the novelty is over it becomes insufferable. The musical instruments 
at present used in Attica are— 

The Lyre, nearly shaped like a mandoline, and about the same size. It has 
three strings, and is played upon with a bow like a violin. The sound is clear 
+ The Lute is chiefly used in the islands; it is larger than the Lyre, has eight 
strings, and is played upon with a quill. Its form is nearly that of the guitar. 

The Bagpipe is not common. 

The Tamboura has the body about the same shape and size as a mandoline, 
but its neck is much longer. It has only two wire strings, and is called rebab 
by the Turks. It may be the ogu:yé of Homer. 

The Monochord is nearly of the same form, but has only one wire string, 
whence its name. It may easily be conceived that Apollo himself could never draw 
harmonies from such an instrument. It is very uncommon. 

A long pipe which the Turks use in their bands, is called Kagapsouca or Zougiag, 
Its sound is remarkably shrill and loud. 

Another long pipe is named Avaxaen, and a smaller one @rcyizoa, 

The Athenian shepherds use a small pipe, the Movevacs, which according to 
Pliny (Nat. Hist., B. vii. c. lvi.) was invented by Pan, from which they draw the 
sweetest sounds. 

The shepherds and the country people are fond of the pipe of Pan, which has 
generally twelve reeds, and is called suey§ or ugvya by the Greeks, and Neith 
by the Turks; it was anciently formed of seven unequal fistule, and sometimes 
nine, as we see in Theocritus, Idyl. viii., v. 18, who calls it eweapwror. 

The Tambour de basque is particularly used by the Dancing Derwishes in their 
religious ceremonies. Its Turkish name is Daire. 

The Turks have the large drum, and another of asmall kind, being hemispheres 
of bronze covered with skin. 

They have also cymbals. 





MOZART. 


Mozart’s life was a series of labours, privations, anxieties, and disappoint- 
ments ; yet he joined to unequalled powers, unwearied industry, moderate habits 
and an amiable character. He stood at the head of an exquisite art, by which 
thousands of inferior men lived, in a country where that art is appreciated by 
every one from the prince to the peasant: still Mozart had scarcely bread. At 
the age of twenty-two, with his powers fully developed, and after giving birth to 
some splendid compositions, he made every possible exertion to obtain the 
humble situation of music-master to the children of the Elector of Mentz, worth 
forty pounds a-year, and failed. Among the hundred thousand nobles of 
Germany, all musical, no doubt, and all professing to be lovers of the art 
Mozart could not find a patron! In Paris he was equally unfortunate. Alluding 
to the vexations he experienced in this city, he says, ‘‘ If I were in a place where 
the people had ears to hear or hearts to feel, or only understood and possessed a 
little taste for music, I should laugh heartily at these things, but as far as 
regards a taste for music, I am living among mere beasts and cattle. An aris- 
tocracy which is from its very nature the slave of fashion, is deaf or blind to 
every kind of merit that does not bear the stamp of its idol.” Mozart found a 
species of music established very different from his own. Many of the professors 
who thought their personal consequence might be lessened by the introduction 
of a new style of composition, stood up for the craft. by which they lived, and 
were his enemies. The world of fashion followed their usual oracles, and Mo- 
zart, who addressed himself to their sensibility, and not to their vanity, was 
treated with neglect. Had he invented a new curl for the hair, or a new gewgaw 
for some department of fashionable life, he might have died rich; but his power 
lay in melting the heart, and in pouring sublime ideas into the imagination, and 
by such appliances he could scarcely find the means of subsistence among the 
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men who surrounded him. This gifted being died like, Byron or Burns, at the 
early age of thirty-six, after having laid the foundations of a fame still more 
universal than theirs. 

Mozart was manly, open, sincere, and not a likely person to conciliate the 
great. Hence he had very few, if any, patrons among the highest classes. He 
could neither stoop nor flatter, and would have been much less happy than he 
was, could he have reproached himself with a baseness which so often leads to 
fortune. His fine, independent spirit—that spirit which contributed to his 
greatness—exhibited itself even to imperial majesty. Joseph II. said to him, 
after the first performance of Die Entfuhrung aus dem Serail, ‘‘ This is too fine 
for our ears, and too full of notes.” “‘ There are precisely the number there 
ought to be,” said the honest, intrepid eomposer; and the monarch, to his 
honour be it spoken, was much too sensible a man to be offended by such reply. 
Of Mozart it may truly be said, that he lived devance son siecle ; he was not un- 
derstood at the period in which he wrote, except by the chosen few. He even con- 
fessed that he produced his Don Giovanni to please himself and his friends, welt 
aware that it was beyond the comprehension of the public. In fact, so con- 
vinced was he that it could not succeed at Vienna, that he brought it out at 
Prague, a city where the art was better understood than in the capital of the 
Germanic empire. 


REVIEW. 


I gaze into thine eyes Lady. Ballad. Words by A. M. M‘Laren, Fisq. 
Music by Cecilia J. Frost. Metzer and Co., 105, Wardour-street. 


This is the first composition of a very young girl, we believe between eight 
and nine years of age, and we, therefore, ought not to be too critical; we should 
recommend her not to take up the Italian school of writing to begin with, as it is 
rather lax to form anything like a correct writer. Should any fresh copies be 
struck off, we recommend that the consecutive fifth, which occurs between the 
fifth on the A flat, and the fith on the B flat, at the fith and sixth bars from the 
commencement of the melody, be altered, and that the four bars commencing 
with the words ‘I gaze” be struck out, A modulation is made into the domi- 
nant, then, by taking the seventh on the dominant—a modulation is made into 
the tonic, which is again followed by a modulation into the dominant, which is 
again instantly followed by a modulation into the tonic. The whole phrase be- 
tween the first modulation into the dominant, and the second modulation to the 
same place is, a musical tautology (or tautophony, as would, perhaps, be more 
correct), notwithstanding these remarks, which are intended for the benefit of 
the youthful aspirant, we can assure our readers that this song is better than 
many that have had a very fair share of popularity. 





MUSICAL INTELLIGENGE. 
METROPOLITAN. 


Motte. D'Espourkin’s AND Miss Verin1's Concert.—The friends of these 
young ladies assembled in good numbers on Wednesday, the 2nd inst., at the 
Hanover-square Rooms, including many of the ‘fashionable world.” Mdlle. 
D’Espourrin is a harpist of considerable taste and ability, and her performance 
gave great and general satisfaction ; she plays in a lady-like manner, aiming to 
please rather than to startle or astonish, and she accomplishes her purpose. Miss 
Verini, who is, we believe, a pupil of M. Pixis, has a brilliant finger, and consi- 
derable command of the pianoforte ; her performance was also very well received. 
Messrs. Jarrett and Carte, and a Mr. Jacquin (violin), were justly applauded for 
their several performances, and M. Vieuxtemps won his accustomed meed of 
grateful approbation. There was a guitar perpetration by a young lady, of 
which, ‘‘ the less said the better,” and to guitar performances generally, out of 
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the boudoir, the same proverb aptly applies. We once heard a serenade per- 
formed by eight singers, each brushing the notes of the relative chords to the 
melody upon different sized guitars. It was under an Italian moonlight, at the 
window of “‘ to-morrow’s bride,” and it was the only instance in which we ever 
thought the! nstrument agreeable or in its proper sphere. 

The vocalists on this occasion were Mme. Dorus Gras, Mdlle. Meerti, Messrs. 
H. Gear, F. Lablache, and J. Parry, each and all of whom were extremely suc- 
cessful in their efforts to please. 

Mrs. Ave.ine Suitu’s Concert took place on Thursday last, at the Hano- 
ver-square Rooms. We were not present on this occasion; but we are happy 
to learn that the audience was numerous and the performance was very satisfac- 
tory. Mme. Schodel, Miss Birch, Miss Bruce Wyatt, Messrs. Brizzi, Stretton, 
and John Parry ; Master Noble, Messrs. H. Blagrove, J. B. Chatterton, and 
Holmes, assisted the beneficiaire on this occasion. Sir George Smart conducted. 

Mr. Neare’s Sorrers.—The second performance took place on Thursday, 
and a large gathering of Music’s legitimate family and friends assembled, as it 
were, in her ‘‘ summer grot ’’—not to discuss her philosophies, but to chat over 
her familiar wisdoms—not so much to store, as to recreate the mind; which, 
by-the-bye, is often the more successful mode of inculcation. 

The concert commenced with a second Quintet for pianoforte, oboe, clarinet, 
horn, and bassoon: this piece is in E flat, and hitherto only known in this 
country as a Sonata for pianoforte, and violin; it is Mozart from the ‘signature 
to the last double bar ; and the wind instrumentation of it is in so genuine a 
style, as to leave little doubt that it may have been originally written for the 
author’s own performance in some of his musical peregrinations, when efficient 
string instrumentalists were not at hand; and that he afterwards re-arranged it 
for publication and.more general use. The Quintet was admirably supported 
throughout by Messrs. Neate, Keating, Williams, Jarrett, and C. Keating, the 
latter of whom had an arduous part to perform, and did it most artistically. The 
rapid improvement amongst our wind players will make these. newly known 
Quintets a great acquisition to the stock of small concert music. The next feature 
of the evening was the performance of Herr Bosen on the violin; so far as we 
are aware, this very clever soloist is new to the London hearer : his tone is good 
and perfect, his execution brilliant, and extremely articulate, and his ‘‘ new 
effects” (as the harpists have it) exhibit an abundance of the ingenious and the 
extraordinary ; above all, his ‘‘solo” is music, stepping widely out of the fan- 
tasia course, and struggling with a manly success to find an original path of his 
own. We hope to hear this artist again. The next novelty was the first per- 
formance in public of Mr. Neate’s pupil, Miss Davis, of the Royal Academy ; 
the young lady acquitted herself in sundry difficult variations on “ Rule Britannia,” 
in a style most creditable to her master, and boding future excellence in herself. 

Mr. Neate gave us Beethoven’s D minor Sonata, op. 29, in his usual delicate 
manner, ‘also with Messrs. Carte and Haussman, Hummel’s “ Variations and 
Rondo Concertante,” and Weber’s Quartet for pianoforte, violin, tenor, and 
violoncello, assisted by Messrs. Bosen, Dando, and Haussmann ; this piece is a 
very unequal work, part of it in the author’s usual bold and original vein, the 
rest, particularly the slow movement, wanting in genius and intention; like a 
student’s exercise (which it probably was), learned, but not inspired; it was 
well performed, particularly by Mr. Dando, whose tenor playing is without a 
rival. Mr. Carte gave us a flute solo, and Mr. Haussmann a violoncello Fan- 
tasia, the workmanship of each far excelling the value of the material. 

The Misses Williams sang ‘‘ May morning,” composed by Mr. E. Hopkins, 
the successful Gresham Prize candidate; it is a clever duet, and was well exe- 
cuted. Miss A. Williams also sung very sweetly Haydn’s charming canzonet, 
“The season comes ;” Miss Steele gave us Mozart’s “ Dolci corde amate” very 
chastely, and a song by Lachner, ‘‘ Think of me””—and Herr Kroff Schubert's 
‘*Die Junge Nonne” with considerable taste and feeling. The last meeting of 
the series will take place on Thursday next, the 17th inst. 

Mo ie. OsrercaarD AND THE Nisses Broapuurst’s Concert.—There 
was another excellent muster at the Opera concert-room, on Friday, for the benefit 
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of these fair artistes; the room, the boxes, and the orchestra being crowded 
before the commencement of the performance. Miss Emily Broadhurst took 
the pianoforte part of Hummel’s Septuor ; she is a very spirited and florescent 
player, with a good touch and an evident sympathy for her subject, she was 
ably supported by Messrs. Loder, Sedlatzek, Barret, Jarrett, Haussmann, and 
Dragoncetti. M. Vieuxtemps played his Capriccio, and De Beriot’s Tremolo, 
each exciting a furore of applause. M. Haussmann performed a Fantasia on the 
violoncello with marvellous execution; this gentleman appears to have toiled 
at his instrument until he has perfectly subdued its native quality. The constant 
habit of playing in altissimo has given his performance more the tone of a violin 
than a bass; this, in a solo, may have its “ effect” (as the phrase is), but when 
we hear Mr. Haussmann in concerted music, we miss the foundation of the 
fabric, and the most stable work seems to move like a ricketty child. We are 
‘* Conservatives” in music, and prefer to leave every instrument in the enjoy- 
ment of its legitimate rights—neither encroaching upon the province of the 
others ; and Mr. Haussmann confirms our musical politics on this point. Your 
philosopher makes but a sorry courtier, though, in the attempt he ruin all his 
philosophy. 

The principal Italian vocalists assisted ;—Signor Rubini sang ‘‘O cara im- 
magine,”’ from the Zauberfléte ; Mme. Grisi and Sig. Lablache, Fioravanti’s ‘“ La 
lezione di canto ;” Mme. Viardot Garcia, Copola’s Grand Aria from Nina pazza 
per amore, which was rapturously encored; Signori Rubini and Tamburini, 
Rossini’s ‘‘ I marinari ;’”” Mme. Persiani and Sig. Mario, ‘‘ Chiede all’ aura;” 
Sig. and Mme. F. Lablache, ‘‘ Senza tanti complimenti ;” and Mdlle. Ostergaard, 
with her master, Sig. Rubini, ‘‘ Scendi nil piccol legno,” from La donna del Lago ; 
these, with Mozart’s ‘Sola, Sola,” were the most applauded pieces, and it is 
scarcely needful to say that the whole were excellently given. 

We must not omit to notice a harp Solo by Mdlle. Beltz, executed in a bold 
and articulate style, much nearer to genuine harp playing than anything we have 
recently heard. Sig. Costa presided with his usual tact and good discretion. 

Sacrep Harmonic Societry.—Exeter Hall was again crowded to excess on 
Friday, the performance being a repetition of the cathedral music noticed in our 
number for May 27th. The only variation was an increased steadiness and una- 
nimity, consequent upon a more perfect understanding of the various subjects. 
Several of the nobility, and a large number of the clergy were present, and the 
evening’s entertainment gave unmixed satisfaction to all. 

Mr. Lover's Benerit at THE Lyceum THEATRE.—We were not favoured 
with an invitation on Friday last, but we are much pleased to learn that the house 
was well and fashionably attended, when the professional friends of this old and 
approved public servant, enabled him to put forth a very attractive bill of fare. 
Mme. Dorus Gras, Mme. and Sig. F. Lablache, Miss M. B. Hawes, Miss Hobbs, 
Miss Birch, Mrs. Anderson (the pianiste), Mr. H. Blagrove, and Sir George 
Smart, and the whole of the late English Opera company assisted; and Mr. 
Clement White, a gentleman who has attained a very singular notoriety, by 
having been two or three times advertised in the playbills on the eve of the 
failure of the managers, at last became known to a London audience as a tenor 
singer of no mean pretensions. We shall hope to fall in with this vocal ¢erra 
incognita so long set down in the maps, but hitherto undiscovered, on some early 
occasion. 

Messrs. K1aALLMARK AND F. Cuartrrerton’s ConcektT.—The Hanover-square 
Rooms were gorged to repletion on Saturday, to a performance of no ordinary 
quality. The principal novelty was a posthumous Quartet of Hummel, for 
pianoforte, violin, tenor, and bass, very well played by Messrs. Kiallmark, T. 
Cooke, Hill, and Lidel; it is a clever work of the top disciple in the school of 
Mozart, and will doubtless become a favourite with the lovers of classical cham- 
ber music. Mr. Kiallmark also played Thalberg’s Donna del Lago piece with 
great brilliancy and finish ; his style is, however, of a neater and more genuine 
standard: alas! that fashion and evil example should overrule and neutralize our 
better judgments. Mr. F. Chatterton executed several elaborate pieces on the 
harp, exhibiting his complete mastery of the instrument, particularly in a Con- 
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certante Duet with Mr. Kiallmark, which is a very brilliant and difficult affair» 
and is said to have been flatteringly received by the royal guests of the Duchess 

* of Gloucester, at a recent soirée given by her ; it was no less royally received on 
this occasion. Mr. Grattan Cooke tuned his pipe to a very pleasant purpose, and 
gave us a solo in a style, tone, and expression unapproachable by any other 
oboeist in the range of our acquaintance. 

Mme. Dorus Gras was the vocal cynosure of the occasion, and brightly and 
alluringly did she shine; we prefer her performance to that of any star in the 
present London galaxy. Herr Staudigl sang Schubert’s ‘“‘ Der Wanderer,” and 
Netzer’s ‘‘ Hakon’s Lieb” with artistical feeling: the former, which well displays 
his fine manly voice, was unanimously demanded for repetition. Herr Kroff 
sang ‘‘ The Stars,”’ a song by Tomaschek, which we take to be an invocation to 
the heavenly luminaries, who respond in a treble choir (capitally sustained by 
three juvenile Abbey boys), the said response shedding a harmonious halo over 
the latter part of the song; this is, however, conjectured, for we were not 
favoured with a copy of the poem, and are not sufficient linguists to catch and 
follow the broken English of Herr Kroff, or the broken German of our young 
Abbey friends, whichever it might happen to have been. Concert-givers, who 
make their programmes a Babel of “ strange tongues,” would do well to furnish 
their friends with a key, and so let them into the secret of what is going on, too 
often unintelligibly. We must not omit to observe that this piece is very pleasing, 
and was excellently sung. The other vocalists were Mesdames Toulmin, Rain- 
forth, Steele, the two Williams’s, E. Howard, and M. B. Hawes, Messrs. Allen 
and Brizzi, who acquitted themselves with their usual ability, and were applauded 
according to their wonted deserving. The whole corps, vocal and instrumental, 
joined in Rossini’s Preghiera with excellent effect. We, with a large majority 
of the audience, sat out the performance for the sake of Mozart’s “ La mia Dora- 
bella,” which was given in the true allegro vein by Messrs. Allen, Kroff, and T. 
Cooke, and formed a delicious Rosoglio at the finale of the feast. 

Mr. Cipriani Potrer’s Concert.—No connoisseur, on the opening of an 
exhibition—no Kemble-ite, struggling at the pit door of Covent Garden Theatre 
in the “ palmy days ”—no book-worm, at the unsealing of a long sought volume 
—no turf-ite, on the Derby day, nor schoolboy on going home day, nor village 
lass on a fair day—ever felt more youngly alacritous, or enjoyed a more healthful 
and unprompted hungryness, than came over us while putting on our hat and 
gloves on Monday. The clock had been provokingly too slow all the morning, 
and the “lazy length” of Regent-street seemed to grow as we paced it; the 
sight of Messrs. Cramer and Co.’s shop first brought to our remembrance the 
fact, that we had not been complimented with the usual invitation ; but the idea 
of not making one of the party had never once been in our thoughts, so we man- 
fully interchanged our ten-and-sixpence for a ticket, resolving to make ourselves 
a welcome, if not an honoured guest, and flattered ourselves with the consola- 
tion that we were contributing our mite to the legitimate cause of music and her 
votaries, and, at the same time, purchasing for ourselves a most delightful enjoy- 
ment. Well, we placed ourselves very agreeably in the Hanover-square Rooms, 
which were just full enough to leave our hearts space to expand, and our nerves 
room to thrill, without annoyance to our neighbours ; we had just time to look 
round upon five or six hundred intelligibly expectant countenances, and the con- 
cert began ;—but stay—we may as well here acquaint our reader with the 
change which had come over the aspect of the orchestra. The most efficient 
instrumentalists of the metropolis were assembled, to the amount of the Beetho- 
ven number—that gifted musician having expressed an opinion that “ sixty” 
could better preserve the ‘‘ balance of power” than any stronger phalanx. The 
violins and tenors occupied the side and back rows, and the basses and wind 
instruments were in the centre—Messrs. Lindley and Dragonetti taking the usual 
place of the leader, and Mr. F. Cramer and his repieno being seated in the left- 
hand corner, where the veteran basses have been wont to appear—Mr. Lucas, 
the conductor, taking his post in front, and in full view of the whole. This 
distribution is, we believe, according to the arrangement of the Conservatoire 

* Band in Paris; and, if we are not mistaken, it will be henceforth generally 
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adopted, as improving both the mixture and volume of sound produced ; at once 
economizing the means and rendering more perfect the end. 

Beethoven’s B flat symphony opened the concert majestically—this is, per- 
haps, less known than most of the other great works of the author, but it is a 
world of genius and philosophy gathered, certainly not into a nutshell, but into 
a Phoenix’ egg requiring the fire of kindred genius to parturiate and bring it into 
life—the band did its duty, on the whole, nobly ; though we thought we heard 
here and there, a slight hesitation, and felt the andante to have been taken in 
wrong time—it was, however, a stirring performance. The next instrumental 
piece was a pianoforte concerto, No. 13, in D, by Mozart—it is new to this 
country, and quite worthy of its divine author—we heard some objections to the 
frequent intermixture of the orchestra with the pianoforte part, but we para- 
phrase Mozart’s well-known reply to the Emperor Joseph II. ‘“‘ It is precisely . 
what it ought to be.” Mr. Potter delivered this piece with that cultivated taste 
and neatness of execution for which he is justly celebrated. We next had a 
novelty of a very unusual character—the debdt of the great grandfather of in- 
strumentalists as a solo player—Sig. Dragonetti performed a solo on themes from 
Corelli, in a style surpassing all that we have heard or could contemplate as com- 
passable on the unwieldy double bass. The first part terminated with the Scena 
from Freischutz, most charmingly and eloquently recited by Mme. Dorus Gras, 
with full orchestral accompaniments; and the second commenced with Mr. 
Potter’s overture to Shakspere’s Tempest, a work redolent of talent and musi- 
cianly prowess, but in which, according to our judgment, the author seems to 
have overlooked the most poetical features of the subject intended to be illus- 
trated ; for instance, where are Miranda, Ferdinand, the philosophic Prospero, 
the wild wonder Caliban? As a description of a tempest, (not ‘ the Tempest”) 
the overture is a masterpiece, and was excellently rendered. We next had 
Beethoven’s Trio Concertante in C, with full accompaniments, in which Mr, 
Potter, Mr. H. Blagrove, and Mr. Lindley, were put to the proof; for there is 
scarcely in the whole range of instrumental elaborations a more startlingly diffi- 
cult piece—they came off triumphantly, though the band struggled hard to over- 
power them. 

Miss Birch and Mr. H. Phillips sang a duet from Spohr’s Der Berggeist, 
Mme. Dorus Des l’enfance, from Auber’s Serment, the two ladies, Mozart’s Sull’ 
aria, all with the orchestra, and Mr. Phillips a pleasant pianoforte ballad of Dr. 
Arne, ** When forced from dear Hebe”—each and every, obtaining a just meed 
of applause, and the Oberon overture wound up with undiminished spirit both 
in performers and hearers, this most glorious concert of the season. 

Mr. Exiason’s Concert.—The enormous attraction of all the Italian, and all 
the German, and many of the most eminent English singers, added to all the 
instrumental soloists, and every corresponding auxilliary of posting-bill, long 
advertisement, drum and trumpet, were productive of no very satisfactory re- 
sults on Monday. We were not present, having, had as we have above shown, 
‘ better fish to fry;”” but an oracular correspondent informs us that the “ fo- 
reigners, like the present postage system, required to be—prepaid—that Mme. 
Persiani did not sing—that Herr Tichatscheck was not forthcoming—six pieces 
announced in the first part of the programme were omitted—and that the receipts 
could not nearly cover the expense. We regret this most sincerely on Mr. 
Eliason’s account, whose late unfortunate speculation at Drury-lane is said to 
have left him in no plight to encounter new losses; but as a check, and we hope 
a deathblow to the ‘‘ monster” vogue, we cannot but feel somewhat grateful that 
the hollow system has, frog like, swoln itself to bursting. 

Motte. Meertis’ Concert.—The Hanover-square Rooms were fashionably 
attended on Monday evening, when this very pleasing singer presented her friends 
with a more varied bill of fair than vocal concerts ordinarily afford. The fair 
beneficiere, amongst other favourite pieces, sung a French Romance, by Clapisson, 
Les croix des Champs, with a clarionet accompaniment, by M. Blacs, who lately 
played at the Philharmonic—both performers richly merited the loud applause 
they obtained. Mme. Dorus Gras repeated Auber’s Aria from le Serment, and 
was encored in a new air by a Malle. Louise Puget. Signor Buzzi sang Halévy’s © 
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romance Pencent la fete. Herr Kroff presented the charming Adelaida in a 
chaste style, which is always sure to please the two extremes of amateurism— 
the critical and the unlearned—for the sophisticated million, the genuine artist 
has but little heed. Mr. Weiss gave us Mozart’s Qui’sdegno with evident im- 
provement—he has an excellent organ, and with good sense to direct his prac- 
tice, will, assuredly, inherit the field of bass song which has been so long inade- 
quately tenanted. 

M. Aerts played a clever piece on the pianoforte—Mme. Dulcken and M. 
Blaes a Concertante duet of Weber—the last movement of which could not fail 
to excite universal applause, and was vociferously demanded for repetition. M. 
Vieuxtemps was also recalled at the conclusion of his Tremolo, which, consider- 
ing the enormous fag of keeping up a rapidly iterated bowing for at least two 
minutes duration, was rather hard service—his capriccio was scarcely less ap- 
plauded. Mdlle. Bertuca performed on the harp, and Mr. John Parry, as usual, 
did double duty. Mr. Moscheles conducted this entertainment in a very skilful 
and satisfactory way. 

M. M. Live anv Reconp1.—Press of matter in this very busy concert week 
prevents our noticing the clever performance at the Hanover-square Rooms last 
evening till our next number. 





PROVINCIAL. 


(This department of the Musical World is compiled and abridged from the provincial press, and 
from the letters of our country correspondents. The editors of the M. W, are, therefore, not respon- 
sible for any matter of opinion it may contain, beyond what their editorial signature is appended to.] 

Gravesenn.—(F'rom a Correspondent. )—Our highly respected and talented organist, 
Mr. Killick, gave us a great musical treat on Friday evening, when a concert took place 
in the theatre, which was literally crowded; and no wonder, for we had M. Vieuxtemps, 
the celebrated violin player, whose performance was most rapturously applauded, and one 
of his fantasias was vociferously encored. Our old friend Lindley, too, met with a most 
cordial reception, as did Mr. Richardson, whose solos on the flute elicited plaudits loud 
and long. Mr. Killick himself played a fantasia by Doehler on the pianoforte, in a 
masterly manner, and was honoured with the most flattering marks of approbation from 
the whole house. Several songs, duets, &c , were sung by Miss Bassano and Signor Fer- 
rari with great success, and Mr. John Parry gave a new ballad composed by Mr. Killick, 
“When youth has lost her charms,” which was loudly encored ; and he was called upon 
to repeat ‘‘ Country Commissions ” and “ A Wife wanted,” which he did by singing other 
songs, concluding with “‘X. Y. Z. married.” On the whole, this concert was one of the 
most popular and entertaining we ever had at Gravesend; and Mr. Killick is entitled to 
our best thanks for his liberality in engaging such. distinguished ‘artists as those who 
delighted us’on Friday evening. 





FOREIGN. 


Le1pz1g.—The musical public is not a little consternated here, by the rumour, 
which daily gains strength, that our music director is about to leave us. It is 
known, that his Majesty of Prussia, since the unpopularity of Spontini, has 
made frequent overtures to Mendelssohn; and a recent message, inviting the 
composer to Berlin, is supposed to have led to the final arrangement—it is fully 
expected that our beloved townsman will immediately enter upon the duties of 
Kapellmeister and musical director to the King of Prussia, with a very liberal 
stipend, and full power to benefit the art. 

Brussets.—A brilliant company assembled in the Park, on Sunday last, to 
hear a concert given by the Harmonic Society for the benefit of the Poor. At a 
little past one, the King and Queen, accompanied by their illustrious visitors and 
their suites, repaired to the Park in open carriages, and were received by the 
Burgomaster, and the President of the Society. The Royal party were received 
with loud acclamations, both on entering and quitting the assembly. The con- 
cert was admirably executed, and the receipts of the morning amounted to 
3,369fr., to which their Majesties added 1,000fr. for the same charitable pur- 
pose. 

CaRLsRHUE.—A new opera, by Alexander Teska, entitled Die Franzosen in 
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Spaniem (the French in Spain), has been successfully produced. The music is 
spoken of as being full of originality and effect. 

Acram.—M. Mareczek, the Jewish composer, and author of the opera of 
Hamlet, has been appointed maitre de chapelle in this town—he has a new opera 
founded on the celebrated ‘‘ Nibelungenlied ” in a forward state. 

Rapom, 1n Potanp.—Thalberg, on his recent visit to this town, was received 
with such remarks of public favour, that the governor gave a splendid supper, at 
which he presented him with a silver tankard, as a token of the regard in which 
he was held by the town. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


New Antuem.—The Marquis Wellesley having selected words for an anthem, 
from Exodus, chapter 19, verses 16 to 20, sent them to Lord Burghersh, to be 
set to music, which his Rordship did, and it was sung on Sunday last at the 
Hanover Chapel, Regent-street, accompanied on the organ by Mr. Lucas. The 
anthem is in four movements, commencing with a bass solo (sung by Mr, 
Stretton), a chorus in fugue, a soprano solo (sung by Miss ae and a corale. 
The choir consisted of about thirty voices, the soprani and contralti by the young 
ladies of the Royal Academy. 

PuiILHARMONIC.—We are promised a good concert on Monday, being the last 
of the twenty-eighth season : Beethoven’s No. 1 Symphony, and Haydn’s No. 8 
(Salomon’s set), will be performed, with Weber’s Overture, Der Freyschutz, and 
Winter’s Tamerlane. M. Liszt will take the pianoforte part in Hummel’s 
Septuor, and M. Vieuxtemps the first violin in a Quintet by Beethoven, with 
Messrs. F. Cramer, Loder, T. Cooke (all leaders), and Lindley; Mme. Dorus 
Gras, Mdlle. Loewe, with Mr, Balfe, and others, will sing; Mr. Moscheles will 
conduct, and Mr. Loder lead. 

Mr. F. Witurams.—This youthful pianist, a pupil of Mr. Moscheles, of 
whose ability and great promise we hear the most satisfactory accounts, will 
give his first concert on Wednesday next, at the Hanover-square Rooms, when 
amateurs of the pianoforte are promised a high treat, several classical works being 
included in the selection. 

Mrs. W. Szcuin anp Miss Bruce Wyarr have issued cards for Monday 
next, when a numerous assembly of their friends and the patrons of deserving 
native talent is expected at the Hanover-square Rooms; places will be kept, 
but certainly will not be found vacant, after two o’clock. 

Mme. Carapori.—We regret to state that the public will be deprived of the 
services of this charming songstress for some time, through a recent domestic 
bereavement. 

Orean PerrorMANcE.—A splendid new instrument will be opened on Mon- 
day evening next, by Mr. Thomas Adams, in the ware-rooms of Messrs. Gray and 
Son, No. 9, New-road. Tickets may be obtained on application at the factory. 

German Opgera.—Herr Tichatschek, the celebrated tenor of whom so much 
has been talked and written, has appeared at Drury-lane with considerable suc- 
cess—we have not yet heard him, but home report confirms all that foreign ru- 
mour has hitherto spread of his voice and his artistical talent. The audiences 
have been numerous and elegant during the past week. 

Mr. Stretron’s Benerit.—At the Lyceum Theatre to-morrow evening, 
promises to be a bumper. Mme. Dorus Gras, Mrs. Anderson (the pianiste), 
Messrs. Blagrove, Richardson, Lidel, Mme. and Signor F. Lablache, Miss 
Dolby, and a host of other favourites are in the prospectus; and the fact that 
Mr. Stretton was one of the unflinching victims of the late English Opera failure, 
having performed forty-two nights without remuneration, entitles him to the 
admiration and support of the musical public. 

Stne1ne ScHoots 1n Paris.—Singing is now taught in Paris in 52 schools, 
on the system of mutual instruction, 21 schools directed by the Fréres de la 
Doctrine Chrétienne, and 12 evening schools for adults. These comprise together 
upwards of 1,500 adult scholars, and 5,000 children.—Felix Farley’s Bristol 
Journal. 
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MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 


Friday—Mr. Stretton’s benefit at the English Opera-House ; and the Societa Benevolenie Panhar- 
monica, at the Westminster Literary Institution. 

Saturday—Rehearsal of the eighth Philharmonic Concert, at twelve ; and {Liszt's First Recitals, at 
three o'clock. 

Monday—Miss Bruce Wyatt and Mrs. W. Seguin's Morning Concert; the Philharmonic in the 
evening. 

Wednesday—Mr. F. Williams's (pupil of Moscheles) Evening Concert. 

German Opera—Thursday, Friday, Monday, and Wednesday. 

Italian Opera—Thursday, Saturday, and Tuesday. 

Promenades Musicale this evening, Monday, and_Tuesday. 

Operas at the Surrey Theatre every evening. a 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“ Felix Farley "’ is received with thanks. 
Our Cheltenham Correspondent, ‘‘ P. C." will perceive his request is attended to. 
“Mr. Haines "’—We are obliged by his polite note. 
© Amicus "’ is referred to our last number but one. 
“7. Z."—In a week or two. 
Our Cheetham Friend's communication is unfortunately mislaid. 





WORKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
“ Beati immaculati''—Piu Cianchettini. ‘Se mai turbo "—Piu [Cianchettini.” ‘ Introduction? and 
Rando”—P. A. Hugo. “ Evening’s Distant Bell”—G, S. Brent. ‘ As the moon's soft splendour "— 
Louise Bendixen, 





List or New PuBLicaTIONns. 
PIANOFORTE. -: Kalliwoda.—Introduction, Romance and 


Marschan.—Tentation a la Danse," Rondo Rondo, for violin and orchestra, op. 107 
en forme de Valse brillante dedice a Mme. 


Ewer. 








HARP. 
Anderson + - ° - Boosey. : r f 
-— The Gipsy Girl, Divertisse- 4 Late March favorite de atm, 
et gq aes en forme de Valse in P Trois Sieniees Caracteristiques joosey. 
rillante, op. - - : ito. | >, : 
De Berict = La Barre.—Trois Souvenirs ditto, op.42 = > - Ditto. 


de Schubert ou Nocturnes sur des Motifs 
E£ favoris de Francois Schubert, piano and 


VOCAL. 
violin 2 it ‘a Brizzi, S.—L' Arno Notturno a due Voce, de- 


Ditto. 













Auber. —Overtures to Les Diamans de la 
Couronne (violin ad Jib.) arranged ,by T. 
Labarre - - - - Wessel. 

Dohler’s brilliant variations on La Straniera 
and Norma, Homage to Bellini - 

Jullien’s Waltz, The Nightingale, Le Ros- 


signo +) - - - - 
Beethoven's Works by C. Czerny, no. 23, 

Swiss cert with variations - - 
A. Fesca’s 2nd Trio for the pianoforte, violin, 





and violoncello, op. 12 - - - Ewer. 
——— Scene de Bal, morceau for the 

pianoforte, op. 14 —- - - ito. 
Kummer, G.—2nd Concertino for 2 flutes 

and pianoforte, op. 104 - - _ Ditto, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Beethoven's Trio, op. 1,n0.3 - - Wessel. 
See the conquering Hero, piano 

and violin . - - - Ditto 

Reissiger's and Dotzauer.—Grand Duets Ditto. 

Schulz.—Un semaine, waltz duets - Cramer. 





dicated to the Misses Casamajor ‘oosey. 
Baerwolf, op. 13, Two fishermen ate’en Wessel. 
Concerts de Societe, No. 13, for voice, piano, 

and violin, Au di Ferne, by Kalliwoda Ditto. 
Davison, J. W.—Three Songs by Desmond 

Ryan: no. 2, The lover to his mistress ; 

no. 3, I have kept my eyes tearless - Ditto. 
Les Concerts de iete, for voice, piano, a 

and violin obligato, no. 13, See’st thou at 

e’en (In die ferne) by Kalliwoda_—- Diito. 
Wessel and Co.'s Series of German Songs, 

no. 13, Evening breezés, by Kucken 
Gabussi —Di se sperar, ballad, Clemenza di 

Valois). Ah tu sai quant io, romanza, 

ditto. Arpa mia tu come, cavatina, ditto. 

T’Amo d’Amore, duet, ditto. Il tuo de 

litto, duet, ditto. Si nel sen di vostra, 


Ditto. 


duet, ditto. Vi calmase, trio, ditto Chappell. 
Schira.—Tristo e fuor d'ogni - Cramer. 
J. T.—Fair Helen - - - Ditto. 
Handel.—Leave me deceiver : Ditto. 

. | Orsinii—A teo cara duet - - Ditto. 
Handel.—Lascia ch io prairga - - Ditto, 








MUSICAL BUSINESS, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
O BE DISPOSED OF, the Goodwill and Lease of the Premises situate in 


~*the best part of Liver 
~for doing a most extensive 


ol. The Premises are large and in excellent re 
rade, The Rent moderate, and the Stock and Fixtures may be taken or 


ir, and well calculated 


not, at the option of the Purchaser, The Advertiser is retiring from business on account of ill health 


Letters, post paid, to R. L., 66, Bold-street. 





YOUTH, 


aged 18, who has served five years in the Musical Profession, 


(particularly to the study of the Pianoforte) wishes to place himself for two years with a Pro- 
fessor, to complete his studies, and to whom his present knowledge may be an acquisition, Address, 
Mr. Ward, at Mr. Lavenu’s Music Warehouse, 28. New Bond-street, London. 





Just published, 


rice 2s. 6d. in cloth. 


URROWES’S GUIDE TO PRACTICE ON THE PIANOFORTE. Con- 


tents :—Fixed Hours: Meaning of Practice ; 


Method of Daily Practice, &c. Also, by the same 


author, the ST. JAMES'S PSALMS, containing the most celebrated old, and many new tunes. Price 8s. 


CHAPPELL, 50, NEW BOND-STREET. 
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LASSICAL‘ MUSIC. W.S8S.BENNETT’S THIRD CONCERTO per. 
formed by the author at the Philharmonic Concerts, for the Pianoforte, Dedicated to J. B. 
Cramer .....- ineeapes £000.00.0 cae RaGalses Weblo cdeseicbdeeel ieeecedeMbateowtec Oe 

———— Classsical Practices for Pianoforte Students, selected from the most celebrated Composers, 
ancient and modern ; intended as preparatory studies to the more abstruse and difficult 
compositiéns belonging to the present school of pianoforte playing. Edited by W. 8. 
Bennett. 

No. 1. Clementi’s Sonata, Op. 40.. AUG bwedd a bwdesvbieewibseeveweedecds Veseteeeeei eh 
.. 2. Dussek’s 3rd ditto, Op. 35, dedicated to Clementi .... 
-- 3. Haydn’s Sonata, Op. 70 .ccececcccccvecccesccescvess 
oe 4. Pinto'’s Sonata... ....cccccwcccccccccccccssccsccccsece 
-. 5. Clementi's Second Sonata, Op. 40........-+04 eT ee 
. 6. Sonata, no. 2 of the Suites Angloises, J. Sebastian Bach .......... ee 
« Dussek’s fine sonata in C minor, dedicated to Clementi, is contained in No. 2 of work. A pub- 
lication of this kind offers great advantages to the student; by its means he possesses a gratifying 
and improving course of practice, and, while under the auspices of such a musician as Mr. Bennett, 
he is insured the cream of this kind of writing at half the expense and none of the risk attendant on 
making a selection for himself—Musical World. 


MOZART.—Chefs-d’Euvres, a new and correct edition of the Pianoforte 
Works, with and without accompaniment, of this celebrated composer. Edited by Cipriani 
Potter, Nos. 1 to 30 
Four of these are now first published from Mozart's original Manuscripts. 
* «Two numbers of this publication now lie before us; both are sets of variations—one on the air 
‘Une fievre brulante ;’ and the other on a Salve Domine. Mr. Potter has done his duty by these 
retty trifles ; the fingering is indicated at any occurrence of awkwardness, and they are altogether 
brought out in a most praiseworthy style. We can fidently re d them to teachers for the 
use of young players, since they are good subjects for practice, without containing anything likely to 
vitiate the taste.”— Musical World. 
CUVENTRY AND HOLLIER, 71, DEAN STREET, SOHO. 
*,* Just published, a set of SIX SONGS, with English and German Words, by W. S. BENNETT. 


ORGAN PERFORMANCE. 
M* ADAMS will perform the following Selection of Music on the new Organ 
j for St. Augustine's Catholic Church, Preston, on Monday Evening next, the 14th instaut, ‘at 
Gray's Organ Manufactory, 9, New-road, Fitzroy-square, commencing at Seven o’clock :-— 
aq PART I. 
cee eccesesceserscecerccceseessececevcsesesess EXtempore. 
ntata—Orfeo *..... sesccecececeecsceeeed Pergolesi. 








3 


Chorus—Hallelujah (Mount of Olives) papeterranennanetn: fo ~~ 7 
+ AleO sada you gain the tender creature.. 


PS 


Air—O ruddier than the cherry.. 7 (Creation) ........ Handel. 
Mares ..ccccoccccccccccescccvcccscccces t (Idomenco) ee: 


seteeeeccceeeees Extempore- 


> 


a eerereee 


o 


Trio—Mi lasci O! madre (Proserpina) ...........eceeeceees Winter. 
Air—Non piu andrai (Figaro) ...e.sseeeeeeeee eecee Mozart. 
. Air and chorus—Be propitious (Seasons) .. r 


ee oeeeereesees 








NOTICE. 

In answer to numerous applications and complaints from our provincial friends, it is 
respectfully stated that the “‘ Musical World” is published every Thursday, at Twelve 
o’clock, so that London readers may be supplied in the course of the afternoon, and 
country subscribers will receive their copies by the same evening’s post, or through their 
respective agents in the district where they reside. 

The terms of subscription for stamped copies, which ensures the most punctual delivery, 
are—sixteen shillings per annum, or four shillings per quarter, paid in advance. Parties 
requiring a single number, may receive it promptly per post, by enclosing a four-penny 
piece in their order, post paid, to the office of the Journal in London. 
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. ments of new publications, and all letters tor the Editor are received. Communications forwarded after Tuesday 
cannot be available in the current week’s number. And at the Music Warehouses of 
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